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READING PROBLEMS IN THE 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


WirHIn the past twelve months, the statement that 
many high-school pupils cannot be taught to read has 
appeared with increasing frequency. Perhaps the 
most sensational indictment was made by George H. 
Henry in Harper’s Magazine, January, 1946. 

From his experience as a Delaware high-school prin- 
cipal, Henry coneludes that one third of the pupils 
in grades nine to twelve of our high schools are “in- 
capable of mastering the stock tools of learning well 
enough to make any appreciable difference in their 
literacy.” These pupils “cannot read on a fifth- 
grade level or write a coherent paragraph reasonably 
free from errors.” Yet they are “normal, wholesome, 
even talented, responsible youth,” who constitute about 
two and one half million among the six and two third 
million high-school boys and girls. They should not 
be confused with the mentally backward; they are 
simply the “nonverbal third” in the modern high 
school. It is pointed out that seeondary-school en- 
rollment inereased 50 per cent during the period 
1930-1940 (6,600,444 in 1940 compared with 4,399,000 
in 1930). During these ten years, the general popu- 
lation inerease in this age group was only seven per 
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cent. Lack of employment and other conditions, it is 
said, forced “nonverbal” pupils to stay in school. 
Under ordinary conditions in the typical high school, 
these pupils are doomed to failure since “no method 
and no brilliance of teaching can improve these youths 
enough to make any difference in their literacy.” 

Certain data are employed to substantiate the fore- 
going conclusions. For example, reference is made 
to the work of an investigator who found that 46 
per cent of ninth-grade pupils in one school fell 
below sixth-grade norms in reading ability. Further 
support is obtained through a quotation from another 
educator who stated that “not more than half our 
high-school youth ean profit from academic study.” 
Ergo, at least one third of the high-school population 
is “impervious to book learning.” Finally, it is as- 
serted that remedial reading has failed; guidance too, 
has been unremunerative; and vocational training has 
proved inadequate to meet the needs of the “non- 
verbal” millions in our high schools. 

Are these youth to be condemned to go through life 
as unsuccessful, ineffectual men and women? By no 
means! Henry states that “nonverbal” boys and 
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girls can become “practical engineers, contractors, or 
managers of dress shops at $5,000 a year or more”! 
However, to accomplish this feat most effectively, it 
will be necessary to revise our high-school curricula 
and place emphasis on citizenship training—without 
books! Motion pictures, visual aids, film libraries, 
the radio, excursions, the theatre—these and other 
agencies become the tools for equipping the “non- 
verbal third” for citizenship. 

The conclusions of this writer lead one to recall 
the statements of certain research workers who, dur- 
ing the past two decades, have proposed simple 
panaceas as solutions to the problem of reading retar- 
dation. Again and again, teachers and parents have 
been informed that lack of proficiency or disability in 
reading is due to “causes” such as: low intelligence, 
lack of visual imagery, poor fusion or eye-muscle 
imbalance, and difficulties attending confusions that 
arise when preference is shown for an eye and a hand 
on different sides of the body. Each of these “causes” 
has been shown to provide an inadequate explanation 
of failure in reading.’ 

For some time, the attention of certain reading 
“experts” centered on “muscle imbalance and fusion 
irregularity.” A few investigators stated that most 
poor readers (90 per cent or more) were unable to 
read because of this condition. Thorough investiga- 
tion revealed that this claim was untenable. In fact, 
it was found that there were about the same number 
of visual irregularities in some good and poor reading 
groups.?, Moreover, it was clearly demonstrated that 
most individuals could not be elassified into “types”; 
accordingly, few poor readers can be said to lack 
“visual imagery” or to belong to another clearly de- 
fined “type.” It is now generally conceded that the 
principle of “multiple causation” ean be applied to 
most cases of poor reading. This simply means that 
many factors contribute to poor reading; all of them 
must be studied if the needs of a poor reader are to 
be disclosed. Because of these facts, one would be 
inclined to question the assumption that one third of 
the secondary-school population can be characterized 
as “nonverbal” and dismissed as uneducable. 

There are, however, many poor readers in the sec- 
ondary schools throughout our country. The number 
estimated will depend on the standard set. Is it valid 
to assert that at least one third of the high-school 
population can not “read on a fifth-grade level or 
write a coherent paragraph”? We have reason to 
believe that this estimate is far too high. A recently 
published textbook, dealing with developmental read- 
ing in the high school, indicates that, because of the 
high frequency of poor reading, “it is generally agreed 

1P, Witty and D. Kopel. ‘‘ Reading and the Educative 


Process.’’ Boston: Ginn and Co., 1939 
2 Cf. Witty and Kopel, op. cit. 
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that the teaching of reading both from the develop. 
mental and from the remedial aspects should be ex. 
tended into the high school.” The results of the 
measurement of the reading abilities of the students 
finishing the 10th grade in a Midwestern city are then 
presented. They reveal a range in comprehension 
ability from that of the pupil who has been in the 
fifth grade for seven months (5.7) to at least that 
of the average person entering college (13). Although 
the average is above grade 10, the range is seven 
grades. 

Thus one has a picture of a secondary school which 
by no means approaches the low status in reading 
referred to previously. Obviously, the nature and 
amount of reading retardation depend in part on the 
location of the school and the type of students it 
contains. For example, Stella Center reported that, 
of 1,000 boys and girls entering the ninth grade in 
Roosevelt High School in New York City, 59 per 
cent were defeated before they started because of low 
reading ability. The test results of many of these 
students placed them below norms for sixth-grade chil- 
dren. However, three fourths of the group came from 
homes where a foreign language was spoken.* In a 
large secondary school of another large city, it was 
found that about 25 per cent of the entering class fell 
below the seventh-grade level; other investigations 
showed varying but relatively large degrees of read- 
ing retardation.® 

A study was undertaken recently to discover the 
extent of the reading problem faced by a variety of 
schools in the state of New York. The Iowa Reading 
Examination was administered. It was agreed that 
an approximation of beginning ninth-grade perform- 
ance on this test would enable a pupil to meet the 
reading demands of the secondary school. In large 
numbers of schools, it was found that “two fifths of 
the ninth-grade pupils, one third of the tenth, one 
fifth of the eleventh, and one tenth to one third of 
the seniors fell below the minimum required.” And 
in certain small schools, “one senior in three was 
leaving high school incapable of reading at the re- 
quired level,”® 

A consideration of the foregoing studies leads one 
to question the validity of the generalization that one 
third of the pupils in the secondary school cannot 
read “on a fifth-grade level.” In no comprehensive 
investigation does the number approach this sensa- 
tional figure! Moreover, the level of reading ability 


3G. Bond and E. Bond. ‘‘Developmental Reading in 
the High School.’’ New York: Macmillan, 1941. 

48. Center and G. Persons. ‘‘Teaching High School 
Students to Read.’’ New York: Appleton-Century, 1937. 

5 Witty and Kopel, op. cit. 

6 Dora V, Smith, ‘‘Evaluating Instruction in Secon- 
dary School English,’’ English Monograph, No. 11, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 1941, pp. 32-33. 
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at the present time is probably superior to that 
achieved in any other period in our history. Thus one 
authority concludes: “Taken by and large, there 
never was a period when as many boys and girls, 
ineluding the less able pupils who formerly dropped 
out of school, learned to read as well as they do today, 
when children and young people read as much and 
for as many purposes as they do now, and when read- 
ing was more useful in promoting personal develop- 
ment, school progress, and social understanding.” 

Is it valid to state that “no method and no brilliance 
of teaching ean improve these youth enough to make 
any difference in their literacy”? Has remedial read- 
ing failed? There is little or no evidence to support 
the statement that remedial reading has failed. In 
fact, almost all published accounts reveal that reme- 
dial reading programs have resulted in gains in read- 
ing power. 

Comprehensive remedial-reading programs are 
sometimes planned in terms of the special needs of 
two groups. The first group includes pupils who re- 
quire considerable individual attention and help be- 
eause of chronie retardation or complex physical or 
personality disorders. Students with extreme visual 
handicaps, emotional blocking, glandular irregularity, 
speech defects, and other serious problems associated 
with poor reading are found in this group. Even in 
these serious eases, gains have been reported. The 
second, and much larger group, less seriously handi- 
capped, has been shown to make conspicuous gains in 
programs that offer comprehensive diagnosis, syste- 
matie guidance, provision of diversified reading mate- 
rials, and eareful evaluation of growth. 

Without exception, such group projects have yielded 
beneficial results. For example, one comprehensive 
program earried on for three semesters in a Chicago 
high school demonstrated the edueability of the low- 
est 25 per cent in the entering class. By the end of 
a single semester, gains in reading skills were notice- 
able even for the most serious eases. At this time, 
many pupils were able to go into regular classes in 
which their teachers assumed responsibility for foster- 
ing further growth. At the end of a full year of 
remedial work, most of the pupils displayed great 
gains, not only in reading skill, but also in initiative 
and self-direetion; they appeared to be safe upon the 
road to joyful reading on their own volition. For 
more than 90 per cent, this remedial-reading program 
seemed to have functioned successfully. This report 
is typieal of accounts which have disclosed the value 
of remedial reading in the secondary school. 

Perhaps the clearest demonstration of the fact that 
groups referred to as “nonverbal” can learn to read 


_TW. 8. Gray, Elementary English Review, 19: 36, 
November, 1942, p, 236. 
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is found in the Army’s effort to teach the three R’s. 
In order to satisfy the need for manpower in the 
Armed Forces, it became necessary to induct large 
numbers of illiterate and non-English-speaking men. 
Special training units were organized to give these 
men the academic training they needed to become 
useful soldiers. The fourth-grade level in reading and 
related subjects was the standard believed to be essen- 
tial. By applying established principles of education, 
the Army succeeded in developing an amazingly effi- 
cient program of education—a program that enabled 
the average illiterate man to acquire the basie aca- 
demie skills needed in Army life in eight weeks’ time. 
A few men—mostly non-English-speaking—were re- 
tained 13 or 16 weeks. Yet they, too, made commend- 
able progress. 

The success of this work may be attributed in part 
to the methods and instructional materials employed. 
Both materials and methods were functional in nature; 
all subject matter was presented in the form in which 
it was most frequently used. Moreover, class size was 
small enough to make it possible for every man to 
take part in a varied assortment of activities requiring 
oral and written expression. In this way, errors and 
faulty habits were corrected at the outset, and guidance 
and encouragement were offered according to the 
varied needs found within every group. 

The outstanding characteristics of the work in the 
special training units are also incorporated in good 
remedial-reading programs in our schools. In these 
programs, we find careful diagnosis of the reading 
level and the needs of the pupils, provision of fune- 
tionally useful materials of instruction, and systematic 
instruction over a sufficient period of time to bring 
about lasting gains. In the Army, certain rather 
narrow goals were achieved in an average period of 
eight weeks. In the public schools, it seems necessary 
to have daily sessions of remedial classes for one 
semester at least and to continue with less frequent 
instruetional periods over another semester or two. 
Under such conditions, high-school students almost 
invariably make significant gains and develop the abil- 
ity to use books for many important purposes. Hence, 
there appears to be no need for substituting pictures 
and visual aids for books. In fact, visual aids should 
rarely, if ever, be used as substitutes for books, but 
instead as valuable adjuncts for motivating learning 
and extending its scope. Certainly, there are no sub- 
stitutes for printed materials in the development of 
capable citizens. 

Most observers will concede that many young people 
are unprepared today for active civic life, since schools 
have given little or no recognition to the significance 
of social understanding as a goal in education. What 
is needed, of course, is the provision of reading matter 
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of appropriate difficulty in the various areas which 
contribute to citizenship. Moreover, teachers must 
learn to select and direct experience in every instruc- 
tional area in such a way that students will be stimu- 
lated to think accurately. The opportunity of the 
English teacher is unique in this respect; he can so 
direct silent reading (and the entire program of lan- 
guage development) that boys and girls will read 
critically and disecriminately concerning social issues 
and events. Our obligation as teachers is clear: it is 
grounded in the concept of education as an agency 
for social understanding, participation, and recon- 
struction. Books and related experiences are essen- 
tial to the suceess of this endeavor. 

But there are some obstacles to a full realization 
of an educational ideal which fully provides for in- 
dividual differences. It will be granted that schools 
should be manned by thoroughly trained and well-paid 
teachers, and that instructionai materials should fulfill 
essential needs. It is almost unbelievable that we 
should expect skillful teaching from individuals one 
third of whom earn an average yearly salary of 
$532.00. Yet this is the average salary of the lowest 
third. Intelligent and capable people are seldom at- 
tracted and held by a profession that rewards splendid 
accomplishment so niggardly. 


We can write for education the most beautiful goals 
man ever dreamt; print them in gold leaf upon rare 
vellum; decorate them with a costly frame; and house 
them in a marble temple. But those goals will remain 
merely as interesting ideals until we Americans are willing 
to provide the number and kind of teachers who can 
attain the desired ends.8 


It is doubtful if many schools are equipped with 
instructional materials adequate to serve the varied 
needs of boys and girls. An effective reading program 
requires textbooks, practice books, magazines and 


events. 
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newspapers, and abundant supplementary reading ma. 
terials. Norton and Lawler have prepared an analysis 
of costs per classroom unit and have shown their rela. 
tion to supplies in America’s three types of schools, 
For the lower third, where the yearly cost approxi- 
mates $800, textbooks, instructional supplies, library 
books, and service average about $40.00 per year, 
For the upper third, the expenditure (for approxi- 
mately 30 pupils) is $150 or about $5.00 per pupil. 
Even for the upper group, this expenditure is too 
small to provide the necessary diversified instructional 
materials. In a recent report by teachers and super- 
visors in the “better” schools in one state, it was 
pointed out that the greatest need was for more 
diversified materials of instruction; the second great 
need was for smaller classes. 

The foregoing considerations reveal the complexity 
of the problem of reading retardation. They suggest 
that efforts to correct reading retardation should be 
associated with a broader concern aiming to lessen 
inequalities and offer every boy and girl the eduea- 
tional opportunities essential for his full development. 
Immediate steps should be taken to correct or modify 
existing conditions as well as to prevent future dis- 
abilities. And remedial programs should also be 
initiated to relieve the plight of discouraged, unsuc- 
cessful pupils. It has already been demonstrated that 
such work will affect the “literacy” of many high- 
school pupils and afford the most worth-while prepa- 
ration for intelligent citizenship. The provision of 
remedial programs alone is inadequate to meet the 
needs of the modern high school. Remedial instrue- 
tion, like all other endeavors in the field of reading, 
should be looked upon as part of a comprehensive 
language program which aims to lead young people to 
read critically, speak clearly, and write intelligently. 
In no other way is it possible to equip youth for 
intelligent citizenship. 





THE ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


To judge from the program of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators there is every sign 
that education is returning to normaley. The pro- 
gram, like an a-la-carte menu, offers a wide and be- 
wildering choice of attractive titles. But the pro- 
grams that have been summarized in this number are 
those only of the main tent; there will be at the con- 
vention innumerable side shows whose programs have 
up to the time of writing not been available. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the vast ramifications 
of the activities, movements, and interests that make 


8 Frank W. Hubbard, Childhood Education, 22: 12, 
September, 1945. 


up the concerns of “education” than the list of topics 
to be presented and discussed in Atlantie City in the 
first week of March. And yet valuable as such an in- 
exhaustible program doubtless is as a guide to current 
issues in education for those who ean take the time 
to choose carefully the small part that they ean attend, 
the program as a whole serves as a sounding-board 
of the nation’s varied interests in education, which will 
be re-echoed throughout the country as those present 
at the meetings take the “messages” back to their home 
communities. 


9J. Norton and E. Lawler. ‘‘Unfinished Business in 
American Edueation.’’ Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1946. 
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The theme of the convention is “Education and the 
Development of Human and Natural Resources,” an 
important and ever-pressing problem in education at 
all times. Before taking the look ahead and planning 
for the future, it might perhaps have been strategic 
to consider what was learned about the nation’s edu- 
cation during the war years. Although the educational 
system may justly take pride in the contributions that 
it made to the war effort, there may perhaps be some 
danger in that complacency which comes from looking 
at “what is right with the schools” and ignoring those 
uspects in which patent failures were revealed. The 
foremost of these is the fact that the American public, 
while it has always professed a profound faith in edu- 
cation, has not been educated to realize that magnifi- 
cent buildings do not make education, nor has it been 
brought home to it sufficiently that, if it really has 
faith in edueation it must see to it that teachers enjoy 
the social and economie status and promise of careers 
as finaneially rewarding as in other professions. In 
the present crisis the public may even be deluded into 
believing that these indispensable conditions of a 
strong teaching profession, commensurate with the 
American faith in education, are being met by adjust- 
ing salaries to the rising cost of living. 

There were other weaknesses in American education 
revealed by the war—the unsuspected amount of illit- 
eracy, the increasing rate of juvenile delinquency, 
which cannot, of course, be charged wholly to the 
schools, shortages in needed personnel well equipped 
with a mastery of the normally despised academic sub- 
jects, the advancement of semi-literates into high 
schools, and the failure to fulfil the ideal of equality 
of educational opportunity. Before any advance can 
be made in education, it is urgent that educators give 
thought not to increasing the quantity of educational 
facilities but to improving the quality of education 
now provided. We have achieved through the war 
years greater clarity on the aims and purposes of edu- 
cation in a demoeratie society. The time has come for 
an honest and realistic appraisal to discover how 
standards of quality may be assured in education, the 
greatest experiment upon which democracy has em- 
barked.—I. L. K. 


THE PROGRAMS OF THE AASA 


THE theme of the Atlantic City Convention (March 
1-6) of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, over which Henry H. Hill, president, the 
George Peabody College for Teachers, will preside, is 
“Education and the Development of Human and Nat- 
ural Resources.” 

The speakers and their topies at the general ses- 
sions, which will open with a vesper service on Sunday, 
Mareh 2, will be as follows: Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
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state superintendent of public instruction, Washington, 
The Challenge of Leadership; Mrs. L. W. Hughes, 
president, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
The Schools Are Ours; Alexander J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools, Philadelphia, Some Firsts in 
Edueational Reconstruction; Honorable William Ben- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State, International Under- 
standing: An Undeveloped Human Resource; Harold 
F. Clark, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Five Talents; John Kieran, 
Athleties in Edueation; Honorable Ellis G. Arnall, 
Georgia, Whose Country Is This, Anyhow?; Honor- 
able J. A. Krug, Secretary of the Interior, Eduea- 
tion and the Conservation of Our Natural Resources; 
Agnes E. Meyer, The Washington Post, The Educa- 
tional Crisis: Time for an Offensive Program; James 
B. Conant, president, Harvard University, America’s 
Edueational Dilemma; Ethel J. Alpenfels, staff an- 
thropologist, Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
Building Unity through Understanding; Honorable 
Robert A. Taft, Senator from Ohio, The Sound Basis 
for Federal Aid to Education. 

Among other programs there will be a series of 
discussions of pertinent topics each under the chair- 
manship of a leader in the field and presented by 
means of prepared papers by various speakers. Dis- 
cussion from the floor will follow the reading of the 
papers. The topics and their chairmen are as follows: 


Preparing for the School Building Program, V. F. 
Dawald, superintendent of schools, Beloit (Wis.); Text- 
books for Tomorrow’s Schools, D, E. MeQuilkin, superin- 
tendent of schools, Roanoke (Va.); Educational Oppor- 
tunities for Veterans at the High-School Level, Francis 
L. Bacon, superintendent, Evanston (Ill.) Township 
schools; The Superintendent’s Responsibility for the 
Teacher Shortage, Paul L. Essert, superintendent of 
schools, Grosse Pointe (Mich.) ; Schools for a New World 
—the 1947 Yearbook, Claude V. Courter, superintendent 
of schools, Cincinnati, chairman of the Yearbook Com- 
mission; After High School, What, in View of Over- 
erowded Colleges and Universities? Kirby P. Walker, 
superintendent, Jackson (Miss.); Meeting New Needs 
in Adult Education, Earl A. Dimmick, superintendent, 
Pittsburgh; The Superintendent as a Leader in Com- 
munity Planning, Selmer H. Berg, superintendent, Rock- 
ford (Ill.); America’s Responsibility for Education in 
Other Lands, Charles M. Rogers, superintendent, Ama- 
rillo (Tex.) ; The Superintendent Looks at Radio, Philip 
J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction, St. Louis; Civil- 
ian Use of Military Aids to Learning, Eugene B. Elliott, 
state superintendent of public instruction, Michigan; 
Guiding Principles in Intergroup Education, W. T. White, 
superintendent, Dallas (Tex.); Present-Day Issues in 
Health Education, John L. Bracken, superintendent, Clay- 
ton (Mo.); Education of Veterans at the College Level, 
Willis H. Reals, dean, University College, Washington 
University (St. Louis); Harvard Report and Education 
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for all American Youth, W. C. McGinnis, superintendent, 
Perth Amboy (N. J.); Providing for Continuous In- 
service Growth of Teachers, Willard E. Goslin, superin- 
tendent, Minneapolis; Administrative Problems Affecting 
the Education of Young Children, W. H. Lemmel, super- 
intendent, Baltimore; The Planned vs, the Unplanned 
Curriculum in the Elementary School, J. E. Pease, super- 
intendent, La Grange (Ill.) ; Current Problems of Boards 
of Education, R. V. Hunkins, superintendent, Lead (S. 
D.); Extra Pay for Extra Hours, Curtis E. Warren, 
superintendent, San Francisco; Pressing Issues in State 
School Administration, G. Robert Koopman, assistant 
state superintendent of public instruction, Michigan; 
New Trends in School Building Construction, Ray L. 
Hamon, U, 8. Office of Education; On-the-Job Training 
for Veterans, Paul L. Cressman, director, Bureau of In- 
struction, Pennsylvania State Department of Public In- 
struction; The County School Superintendent and His 
Problems, Virgil L. Flinn, superintendent, Kanawha 
County (W. Va.) ; Research and Consultant Services for 
School Systems, W. A. Bass, superintendent, Nashville 
(Tenn.) ; How Shall We Group Children for Their Best 
Growth and Progress? Abel A. Hanson, superintendent, 
Elizabeth (N. J.); New Problems in Vocational Edu- 
cation, Charles E. Greene, superintendent, Denver; Out- 
of-School Activities and the Evolving School Program, 
Claude L. Kulp, superintendent, Ithaca (N. Y.); New 
Issues in Secondary Education, Harry J. Linton, super- 
intendent, Schenectady (N. Y.); Financing Adequate 
Salaries for Teachers, A, C. Flora, superintendent, Colum- 
bia (S. C.); Spiritual Values in Education, Homer W. 
Anderson, superintendent, Newton (Mass.); Crucial Is- 
sues in Safety Education, Edgar Fuller, state commis- 
sioner of education, New Hampshire; and Audio-Visual 
Aids, John Guy Fowlkes, professor of education, the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Among other items on the program are: presen- 
tation of the 1947 Yearbook, “Schools for a New 
World”; presentation of the American Education 
Award for 1947, to which James B. Conant, president, 
Harvard University, will respond; presentation of illu- 
minated album to Sherwood D. Shankland, secretary 
emeritus, AASA; and conferring of honorary life 
membership on Frank W. Ballou, Stratton D. Brooks, 
Charles B. Glenn, Ellis U. Graff, Joseph Marr Gwinn, 
Ernest C. Hartwell, W. Howard Pillsbury, and Payson 
Smith. “Edueation’s Largest Exhibit” will be an 
official convention feature. 


THE 1947 MEETING OF THE AATC 

Tue American Association of Teachers Colleges will 
hold its 29th annual convention at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantie City, February 28-March 1. In ad- 
dition to a business session, committee meetings, and 
a joint session, March 1, with the other organizations 
constituting the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, there are three important programs 
scheduled. 
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On Friday morning the general topie will be “Major 
Trends in Teacher Education,” Paul V. Sangren, 
president, Western Michigan College of Edueatioy 
(Kalamazoo), and president of the association, in the 
chair, with papers as follows: The Emergency jp 
Teacher Education, W. E. Peik, dean, College of Edu. 
cation, University of Minnesota; General and Liberal 
Education in the Teachers College, Frank W. Thomas, 
president, Fresno (Calif.) State College; and The 
Teachers College in Relation to Major National Moye. 
ments in Higher Education, Roscoe L. West, president, 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Trenton). 

At the Friday afternoon session, William H. 
Vaughan, registrar, the George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville), will preside at a discussion of 
“Recent Innovations in the Edueation of Teachers,” 
including the following: The Current Study in Stu- 
dent Teaching, Florence Stratemeyer, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Some Aspects of the National Study on Intergroup 
Relations, Lloyd Allen Cook, professor of educational 
sociology, Wayne University (Detroit); New Plans 
for Improving Public Relations in Teacher Edueating 
Institutions, Harold K. Schellenger, director, Bureau 
of Public Relations, the Ohio State University ; Audio- 
Visual Aids in Teacher Training, Robert E. MeCon- 
nell, president, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation (Ellensburg); and Teachers Colleges and In- 
ternational Education, C. O. Arndt, professor of edu- 
eation, New York University. 

The dinner meeting on Friday, with President 
Sangren presiding, will consider the general topic, 
“The Establishment of World Peace and International 
Good Will,” with papers as follows: Teacher Edu- 
cation in Japan, George W. Diemer, president, Central 
Missouri State College (Warrensburg) ; Teacher Edu- 
cation in Germany, Henry H. Hill, president, the 
George Peabody College for Teachers; and Soviet- 
American Understanding through Education, George 
S. Counts, professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AND 
TEACHER PLACEMENT 

Lewis W. Wiis, executive secretary of the 
Committee on Appointment of Teachers, University 
of Illinois, in an announcement received by ScHOoL 
AND Society in January, states that college graduates 
are not likely to affect the critical shortage of teachers 
in less than two or three years. Although some relief 
may be expected in certain areas, there will be added 
difficulties in others as school administrators attempt 

to secure complete staffs next spring and summer. 
Last year the university received 5,421 requests for 
teachers, an increase of 31 per cent over the preceding 
year. The requests came from 44 states and six for- 
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eign countries. For the first time in the history of the 
university requests from outside Illinois exceeded those 
from within. The sharp increase was chiefly on the 
elementary-school level, where there were few quali- 
fied candidates for teaching positions, although the de- 
mands were 42 per cent greater. There is slight pros- 
pect that the elementary deficit will be improved for 
several years. 

Candidates on the “available” list last year were 
43 per cent above the number in the preceding year, 
but were far short of the 1941 peak. Many were veter- 
ans who had had little or no teaching experience before 
going into military service. The number of graduates 
who qualified for teaching was one-third higher than 
that of a year ago, but only 50 per cent of the prewar 
average. 

Although salaries were considered to be a major 
factor in the eurrent shortage, the average salary of 
beginning teachers from the university was $2,293, or 
an inerease of 22.7 per cent* over a year ago. The 
average salary of all teachers placed by the committee 
last year was $2,597, an increase of 11 per cent. 

Of the calls for teachers, 3,996 were for the teaching 
of one subject, while only four ealled for the teaching 
of six or more subjects. Requests for teachers of two 
subjects totaled 1,047; three subjects, 296; four sub- 
jects, 64; and five subjects, 14. The following place- 
ments were made last year: high school, 549; college, 
307; principalship, 53; grade school, 54; superin- 
tendency, 39; junior high school, 31; rural school, 3; 
government, 6; and other fields, 64. 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
GRADUATE AWARDS 

ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY is offering fel- 
lowships, scholarships, and assistantships for the term 
beginning September, 1947, “to further stimulate grad- 
uate study in science and engineering.” 

The following fellowships will be available: Illinois 
Institute of Technology Research fellowships; the Uni- 
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versal Oil Products Fellowship in Chemistry; the 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation Fellowship in 
Power-Systems Engineering; the Institute of Gas 
Technology fellowships; and the Armour Research fel- 
lowships. The basic requirement for all fellowships 
is a bachelor of science degree from an accredited 
college. 

Scholarships covering tuition are offered to excep- 
tional students who desire a full-time program of 
study. Teaching assistantships are available in all 
departments. Half-time assistants may carry an 
eight-hour program leading to a master’s degree in 
four semesters, and third-time assistants may carry 
a twelve-hour program and secure a master’s degree 
in three semesters. The institute also offers certain 
research assistantships in connection with sponsored 
research projects. 

All applications must be submitted to the dean of 
the Graduate School, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
3300 Federal Street, Chicago 16, by March 15. 


THE OHIO CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Tue Ohio Classical Conference is offering, for a 
period of five years, an annual scholarship of $250, 
open to all teachers of Latin or Greek in Ohio’s 
public, private, and parochial schools, according to 
an announcement recently released by Henry Close 
Montgomery, chairman of the Committee on Graduate 
Study, Miami University (Oxford), and president of 
the conference. 

The scholarship is for summer study at either the 
American School of Classical Studies (Athens, Greece) 
or the American Academy at Rome. “The sum will 
be matched by the school attended, making the total 
scholarship $500.” The selection will be made by 
March 1 by a committee composed of John B. Titch- 
ener, of the Ohio State University; John L. Caskey, 
of the University of Cincinnati; and Alfred C. Schles- 
inger, of Oberlin College. 








Important Notice to the Members of the Society 
for the Advancement of Edueation, Ine., owners of 
ScHoo. anp Society: By a mail ballot the Trustees 
of the society have nominated Alexander J. Stoddard 
and Paul Klapper, whose terms expire in April, for 
re-election. According to the By-Laws, members of 


the society may make additional nominations. Names 
proposed by at least 20 members will be placed on the 
ballot to be mailed to members for a final vote by 
March 31, 1947. Nominations must be in the office 
of the society, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, 
not later than March 8. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Sister M. Honoratvs has been named acting presi- 
dent, St. Joseph’s College for Women (Portland, Me.), 
to serve until a suecessor to George Hermann Derry 
can be selected. Dr. Derry, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHoot anp Society, September 27, 1941, 
resigned, February 1, to accept a post as international 
director of social education for the Supreme Council, 
Knights of Columbus, with headquarters in New 
Haven (Conn.). His work will take him on lecture 
tours throughout the world. 
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JOHN J. CRONIN, dean, Kent School of Social Work, 
University of Louisville (Ky.), will become dean, 
School of Social Work, University of Connecticut, 
July 1, succeeding the late John A. Reimers, whose 
death was reported in ScHoon AND Society, September 
7, 1946. Marjorie Case, assistant professor of social 
work, who has been acting as dean, will continue in 
this capacity until Dr. Cronin assumes office. 


STAFFORD WARREN, professor of radiology and head 
of the department, School of Medicine, University of 
Rochester (N. Y.), who served during the war as chief 
of the medieal section of the Manhattan Engineering 
District, has been appointed dean of the new medical 
school on the Los Angeles campus of the University 
of California. F. Dean McClusky, former director, 
Searborough (N. Y.) School, has been named head of 
the audio-visual-edueation activities of University Ex- 
tension for the southern area of the state. 


Vircit M. HANCHER, president, the State University 
of Iowa, has announced the appointment of Edward 
C. Mabie, head of the departments of speech and 
dramatic art, as director of general studies, and the 
naming of a committee to assist him in the general- 
education program of the College of Liberal Arts. 
The program, “which was launched in 1944 for the 
purpose of preparing students for the responsibili- 
ties of intelligent and informed citizenship,” was 
“strengthened through several administrative and bud- 
getary adjustments,” December 18, 1946. Dr. Mabie’s 
chief duties will include assistance to the dean of the 
college in the administrative details of the program. 


Ciyp—E H. Coomps AND Roperr M. W. TRAVERS, 
whose appointments to the staff of the University of 
Michigan were announced in ScHoot AND Society, 
January 11, are initiating “important programs in the 
Bureau of Psychologieal Services of the Institute for 
Human Adjustment,” according to an announcement 
sent to the editor under date of February 1, by Clark 
Tibbitts, director of the institute. Dr. Coombs will 
develop a program of research in the measurement of 
human abilities and potentialities. Dr. Travers’s ser- 
vices will be available to the university faculties for 
consultation regarding examination and measurement 
problems, and he will serve as university examiner. 


Cyrit L. McDermott has been appointed director of 
the law library, St. John’s University (Brooklyn). 
Mr. McDermott will also give courses on legal bibliog- 
raphy and methods of legal research. 


LAWRENCE C. Lockey, former professor of market- 
ing, Temple University (Philadelphia), and recently 
manager of the market-research division, E. I. dn Pont 
de Nemours and Company, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of marketing and director of research, School 
of Retailing, New York University. In the evening 
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courses of the school the following have been ap. 
pointed to give courses during the spring semester: 
F. A. Fredenburgh, assistant to the president of the 
A. 8. Beck Shoe Corporation; J. Earl Simonds, inde- 
peruent plastics consultant and former lecturer, City 
College (New York); Dane E. Wells, buyer for Gimbe] 
Brothers; W. J. Acquario, controller, Oppenheim Col- 
lins and Company, Brooklyn; and William Tobey, 
sales-promotion manager, Abraham and_ Straus, 
Brooklyn. 


Cuester J. Stuart, formerly of the staff of Ford- 
ham University, has assumed his new duties as pro- 
fessor of German and Latin, Gannon College (Erie, 
Pa.). 


Harotp ScHLOSBERG, associate professor of psy- 
chology, Brown University, has been promoted tv a 
full professorship. 


Tue following changes in staff were announced by 
Iowa State College (Ames), January 30: appointed, 
Paul C. Bennett, professor of veterinary pathology, 
and assistant professors, Alvin B. Hoerlein (veter- 
inary research), Norval H. Curry and Donald M. 
Kinch (agricultural engineering), George H. Wise 
(animal husbandry), Wilfred T. Hosmer (civil engi- 
neering), and Charles H. Turner (genera! engineer- 
ing); promoted to associate professorships, William 
H. Allaway (research in agronomy), Joseph M. Keller 
and Lawrence J. Laslett (physies), and Don S. Martin, 
A. J. Stosick, and Adolf F. Voigt (chemistry) ; re- 
signed, Lauren K. Soth, of the department of eco- 
nomies and sociology, to accept a post as editorial 
writer with the Des Moines (Iowa) Register and 
Tribune. 


Cuartes F. West, former professor of political 
science and economics, Denison University (Granville, 
Ohio), who left the academic field in 1930 to serve 
as Undersecretary of the Interior, a member of the 
House of Representatives, and vice-consul to Italy, 
has returned to the teaching profession as associate 
professor of political science, University of Akron 
(Ohio). Dr. West is giving courses on international 
relations, administrative law, and government and 
business, 


Tue following persons assumed new duties at 
Middlebury (Vt.) College, February 13: Charles L. 
Hoag, assistant professor of political science; Rich- 
ard A. Dean, instructor in physies; and Peter Walton, 
assistant to Arthur K. D. Healy, artist-in-residence. 


H. H. Remmers, director, division of educational 
reference, Purdue University, will lecture on measure- 
ment and evaluation at the University of British 
Columbia (Vancouver), during the summer session, 
July 2-August 16. 
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Eve Mary Kewty has been appointed instructor in 
English, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


(Charleston). 


Recent Deaths 


Frep WINSLOW Morsg, research professor emeritus 
of chemistry, Massachusetts State College, died, Janu- 
ary 30, at the age of eighty-one years. Professor 
Morse had served as assistant chemist (1887-88), re- 
search chemist (1910-31), acting director (1912-13, 
1918-20), Experiment Station, and professor of chem- 
istry (1920-36), Massachusetts State College; and at 
the University of New Hampshire as assistant chemist 
(1888-89), chemist (1889-90), vice-director (1896- 
1909), Experiment Station, and from instructor to 
professor of organie chemistry (1889-1909). 


Witsur Cortez Apsort, Francis Lee Higginson pro- 
fessor emeritus of history, Harvard University, died, 
February 3, at the age of seventy-seven years. Dr. 
Abbott had served as instructor in history (1897-99), 
University of Michigan; assistant professor of history 
(1899-1902), Dartmouth College; professor of history 
(1902-08), University of Kansas; professor of history 
(1908-20), Yale University; and Francis Lee Higgin- 
son professor of history (1920-37), Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

SAMUEL Orrmar Mast, professor emeritus of zool- 
ogy, the Johns Hopkins University, died, February 3, 
at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Mast had served 
as professor of biology (1899-1908), Hope College 
(Holland, Mich.) ; associate professor of biology and 
professor of botany (1908-11), Goucher College; and 
associate professor and professor of zoology (1911- 
42), the Johns Hopkins University. 


JULIET WHITON, for more than twenty years a mem- 
ber of the staff of Brearley School (New York City), 
succumbed to a cerebral hemorrhage, February 3, at 
the age of fifty-eight years. Miss Whiton had taught 
at Fineh School for Girls (now Finch Junior College, 
New York City) and at Curtis School (Brookfield, 
Mass.) before going to the Brearley School. 


ELLEN WILKINSON, Minister of Education for Great 
Britain, sueeumbed to a heart attack, February 6, at 
the age of fifty-five years. Miss Wilkinson, whose 
career furnished an excellent example of the results 
of the English system of providing educational oppor- 
tunities for promising young people, spent a number 
of years in Parliament where she was an earnest 
crusader for the rights of the underprivileged. In 
1945 she beeame Minister of Education, and under 
her influence the reforms recommended in the Edu- 
cation Act of 1944 were gradually being put into 
operation. Just before her death she stated that the 
school-leaving-age provision of the act, raising the age 
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to 15 years, would definitely go into effeet next April 
1. She had just signed a plan for building schools 
that will cost $96,000,000 in 1947—a part of the $4,- 
000,000,000 plan covering the next 15 years. 


SamvuEL Morris, assistant professor of zoology, 
Howard University (Washington, D. C.), died, Feb- 
ruary 6, at the age of fifty years. Dr. Morris, who 
had served during the war as an anti-typhus specialist 
in the U. S. Public Health Service, had held posts as 
instructor in zoology (1929-32), University of Penn- 
sylvania; instructor in biology (1932-37), Temple 
University (Philadelphia) ; assistant professor of biol- 
ogy and head of the department (1937—), Seranton- 
Keystone Junior College (La Plume, Pa.); and re- 
cently at Howard University. 


GeorGe P. SExTON, an instructor in the University 
of Connecticut, died, February 6, at the age of fifty- 
four years, as the result of an automobile accident, 
February 5. 


THE REVEREND Evprep E. IunGeEriIcH, professor of 
languages, College of the Academy of the New Chureh 
(Bryn Athyn, Pa.), died, February 7, at the age of 
seventy years. Dr. Iungerich had served the college 
as teacher of languages and theology (1909-25), dean 
(1929-35), and professor (since 1940). 


THe REVEREND WILLIAM KercHAM ANDERSON, edu- 
cational director, Commission on Ministerial Training 
of the Methodist Church, died, February 7, at the age 
of fifty-eight years. Before going to Nashville as 
director, Dr. Anderson had served for twelve years 
as pastor of the Franklin Street Methodist Church, 
Johnstown (Pa.). 


Joun H. Sexxy, principal, Seranton (Pa.)-Lacka- 
wanna Business College, died, February 8, at the age 
of seventy-six years. Mr. Seeley founded the Lacka- 
wanna Business College (1902) which was merged with 
the Seranton Business College in 1912. 


Coming Events 

Tue American Association of University Professors 
will hold its 33d annual meeting at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, February 22-23. The program, which 
promises many interesting lectures and discussions, 
reached the editor’s desk too late to be published prior 
to the sessions. The dinner addresses, February 22, 
will be given by Guy E. Snavely, executive secretary, 
Association of American Colleges, who will have as his 
subject “The Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Professors,” 
and by Quincey Wright, professor of international law, 
the University of Chicago, who will speak on “Uni- 
versities and the World Order.” The toastmaster will 
be W. T. Laprade, professor of history, Duke Univer- 
sity (Durham, N. C.). 
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Kappa Detta P1 will hold its annual dinner in con- 
nection with the AASA meetings in Atlantie City at 
the Ambassador Hotel, March 4, at 6:30 P.M. The 
address of the evening will be given by Harold Ben- 


Shorter Papers. 
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jamin, dean, College of Education, University of Mary- 
land. The subject of Dean Benjamin’s address, “Under 
Their Own Command,” will appear later as a volume 
in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. 





SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR THE ORGAN- 
IZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
RACIALLY SEGREGATED SCHOOLS 

In many parts of the United States white and 
colored children by constitutional provision and social 
custom are educated in separate schools. Despite the 
fact that this segregation is a condition of long stand- 
ing, the writer has not seen a single State Department 
of Education report or a single State or local school 
survey which includes a statement of the frame of 
reference within which these schools should be organ- 
ized. On the contrary, there is almost invariably im- 
plicit aeceptance of the assumption that the schools 
for colored children should be inferior, in some ways 
at least, to those for white children. When such an 
assumption is held, but simply not stated by the polit- 
ical and educational authorities concerned, the schools 
for colored children are, of course, going to continue 
to be inferior schools. But where there is a real desire 
to organize “separate and equal” schools for colored 
children, an explicit statement of principles should 
help to attain this objective, in so far as is possible 
within a segregated framework. 

It is the purpose of this paper, therefore, to enun- 
ciate some of the basie principles which should under- 
lie the education of colored children in segregated 
schools. Whether or not the practice of educating 
white and colored children in separate schools is de- 
fensible from either an economic or social viewpoint 
in a democratie society is not an issue in this dis- 
cussion. So long, however, as the State is committed 
to a poliey of racially separate schools, the following 
basie principles, which constitute a sort of addendum 
to the general philosophy underlying the entire edu- 
cational program, should be implemented in the organ- 
ization of the schools. 

1. Educational facilities provided for the colored 
population should be at least equal to those provided 
for the white population; it is a responsibility of the 
State to insure that this condition exists. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has held that “The 
admissibility of laws separating the races in the en- 
joyment of privileges afforded by the States rests 
wholly upon the equality of the privileges which the 
laws give to the separated groups.”! While in a very 
real sense it is impossible to establish equality within 


1Gaines vs. Canada. Cited in the Journal of Negro 


Education, 8: 115, Jan., 1939. 


a segregated framework, the State should assure at 
least substantial equality in so far as this is possible, 
Class size, teachers’ salaries and qualifications, build- 
ings, equipment, supplies, length of school day, length 
of school term, special services, range of grades and 
scope of curricula in the colored schools must be at 
least equal to these items in the white schools. Viola- 
tion of this principle at any point is inconsistent with 
the constitutional mandate that schools, if separate, 
must be equal, as well as with democratic social phi- 
losophy. This principle must operate in such fashion 
that no colored child in the State will be subject to 
inferior educational services at any level, from pre- 
school through the university, because he is colored. 

In the decision referred to above the Supreme Court 
pointed out that, “The essence of a constitutional right 
is that it is a personal one.” Further, “it was as an 
individual that he was entitled to the equal protection 
of the laws, and the State was bound to accord him 
within its borders facilities for legal education sub- 
stantially equal to those which the State there afforded 
for persons of the white race, whether or not other 
Negroes sought the same opportunity”? (Italics not 
in original). While this decision referred to the peti- 
tioner’s right to a legal education in the State of Mis- 
souri, the principle enunciated clearly a generaliza- 
tion. If a kindergarten, or a curriculum in business 
education, or automechanies, or medicine is provided 
for the white population, the same opportunities must 
be provided the colored population. In practice, this 
means that the facilities provided for the colored 
population may, in many eases, be much more ex- 
pensive, on a per-capita basis, than similar facilities 
provided for the white, since a curriculum, or a build- 
ing, or transportation may have to be provided for 
fewer than the optimum number of students. 

2. The education of colored children should be based 
on the assumption that these children are to function 
as adults as fully participating members of the Amer- 
ican social order. Educational procedures should be 
designed for preparing the colored child, not for a 
subordinate role in society, but for a social status 
limited only by his individual assets and limitations. 
Colored citizens are expected to meet the societal 
standards of performance in general culture, voca- 
tional - atamanas good citizenship, morality, and per- 


2 Ibid., p. 116. 
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sonal adjustment. The basic needs of colored children, 
therefore, are the same as those of white children. 
Although there may be variations in curriculum con- 
tent to help colored children meet their special prob- 
lems, the basie curricular pattern should be the same 
in the white and colored schools. 

3. Curriculum organization and instructional prac- 
tices should be based on the assumption that colored 
children are as inherently capable of learning school 
materials and of profiting from school experiences as 
are white children. It is sometimes erroneously as- 
sumed that there are inherent racial differences in 
learning ability. The relatively low average achieve- 
ment and intelligence-test performance of colored chil- 
dren, however, is not to be interpreted as a reflection 
of innate racial inferiority. This low performance, 
rather, is a function of the class status of children and 
their opportunities for educational growth. Colored 
children are predominantly of lower-class level, suffer- 
ing all the disabilities of this status, and typically they 
attend schools which are qualitatively inferior to those 
attended by white children. Colored children “of 
higher class status and with adequate educational op- 
portunity are like white children of similar status in 
that they make. higher test scores. There are many 
colored children, consequently, whose test performance 
is superior to that of the average white child, and a 
number who are to be found among the very brightest 
of American children. Improvement in the educa- 
tional and social environment results in improvement 
of the psychometric intelligence and general achieve- 
ment of colored children. Any adaptation of curricu- 
lum materials or instructional methods should be made 
on the basis of individual needs and abilities rather 
than on an assumed pattern of racial abilities. 

4. Colored citizens should participate to the same 
extent as white citizens in the government and admin- 


Correspondence 
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istration of the schools. The climate of opinion which 
demands the maintenance of the racially separate 
schools is likely also to engender neglect of the inter- 
ests of colored schools and colored children. The white 
citizen, conscientious and publie-spirited though he 
may be, frequently is insensitive to the needs and con- 
ditions of the colored schools. Definite provision should 
be made for membership of at least one colored citizen 
on each State and local board of education and for the 
ineorporation of colored administrative personnel at 
all levels of the school organization. 

5. The schools must perform a residual function and 
include activities which are not adequately carried on 
by other institutions in the society. In practice, this 
principle must operate in such fashion that if the chil- 
dren are from homes which cannot provide adequate 
reading and play materials, then the school must have 
above-average library materials and play equipment. 
If the children are from homes which cannot provide 
adequate nutrition, or which are unable to afford mini- 
mum medical and dental services, then the school must 
provide free lunches and an exiended medical-service 
program. If the school is located in a community 
which does not provide wholesome recreational outlets, 
then the school must enlarge its program in this area. 
In view of the relatively low economic and cultural 
level of a majority of colored children, the residual 
burden of the colored school is greater than that of 
the white, and, consequently, the educational program 
of the typical colored school should be more extended 
than that of the typical white school. 

The writer is hopeful that this brief statement of 
basie principles may be useful as criteria by which the 
adequacy of provision for the education of the colored 
population may be evaluated. 

Martin D. JENKINS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 





SUPERINTENDENT MITCHELL’S 
CHALLENGE 
In Scuoot anp Soctety, December 14, 1946, Claude 
Mitchell asks: What is the Evidence? He wants to 
know what, if anything, is the demonstrated superior- 
ity of the 6-3-3 plan of school organization over the 
traditional 8-4 plan. Apparently in the state of 


Pennsylvania the change to the 6-3-3 plan is being 
abetted by a distinet financial advantage from the 
state. What evidence do the state authorities have 
that they are encouraging an improvement and are 
not merely being led on by a fad? Mr. Mitchell is 
entitled to some reply to that question. 

The question before us is one in which I have been 


interested for more than forty years. However, in 
my opinion, the 6-3-3 plan should now be superseded 
by the 6-4-4 plan. When that is granted, my sym- 
pathies are entirely on the side of the state authori- 
ties of Pennsylvania. Now why? 

As I see it, the 644 plan gives a better oppor- 
tunity for the efficient administration of the curricu- 
lum than the 8-4 plan, and it fits in better with the 
mental and physical development of youth. 

In an educational ladder for a democracy, only 
three stages can be clearly distinguished. These are 
(1) elementary education, (2) secondary, general, 
or liberal education, and (3) higher, including pro- 
fessional, education. 
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The function of elementary education is fairly clear. 
It is, on the eurriculum side, to develop the school 
arts, such as reading, writing, spelling, drawing, and 
caleulating, together with the basie concepts of litera- 
ture, art, music, history, social living, and the natural 
sciences. On the child side, we need to be aware of 
the various aspects of personality development, but 
the two sides are obviously closely interlocked. When 
the first is done well, the second is taken eare of also. 

The basie function of generat education is to give 
the growing generation an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the achievements of mankind. It is these 
achievements that the curriculum represents. The 
educated person is expected to have a working ac- 
quaintance with the fundamentals of history, the social 
sciences, the natural sciences, mathematics, literature, 
and art. He should also have a disciplined intellect, 
refinement of feeling, breadth of sympathy, and some 
manual skill, but these are merely the personal side 
of a meaningful education in content. Transforma- 
tion and information do not stand apart; they are 
two aspects of one whole. 

It is on this stage of general or liberal education 
that we have been least successful, largely because 
our traditional 8-44 organization does not fit the 
ends to be achieved. Six years should be ample to 
gain an initial grasp of the objectives of elementary 
education, a grasp that should then be strengthened 
through use in the next stage, but this next stage is 
now so chaotieally organized that we have seriously 
fallen short of gaining the ends that logically belong 
to it and that we have a right to expect. 

Data that I gathered twenty years ago’ revealed 
that our high schools and colleges as then adminis- 
tered were leaving large gaps in the education actually 
received by the students. The tables in the article are 
too long to be repeated here but a few samples may 
be given. Out of several hundred senior college and 
graduate students, 35 per cent had not studied physies; 
32 per cent had omitted chemistry; 59 per cent, zool- 
ogy; 33 per cent, botany; 39 per cent, physiology; 
63 per cent, art appreciation; 64 per cent, music ap- 
preciation; 4.6 per cent, American history; 11 per 
cent, ancient history; 23 per cent, European history; 
and 36 per cent, English history. On the other hand, 
14 per cent had taken introductory physics in both 
high school and college; 19 per cent had repeated 
chemistry; 5 per cent, zoology; 10 per cent, botany; 
14 per cent, physiology; 42 per cent, American his- 
tory; 23 per cent, ancient history; 21 per cent, Euro- 
pean history; and 9 per cent, English history. They 
did this usually at the cost of omitting other highly 
desirable subjects. 


1‘*Curricular Gaps,’’ ScHOoL AND Society, March 3, 
1928. 
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The situation may be better now than it was twenty 
years ago, but there is still much left to be done. The 
administration of the curriculum is still obviously 
defective. These defects are apparent especially in 
the general culture stage. This stage is broken up 
into segments that are now allotted either to the ele- 
mentary, the high school, and the college, or to the 
junior high school, the senior high school and the 
junior college. The integration of these segments stil] 
lies largely with the future. 

The general culture stage of our education is coy- 
ered by grades 7-14 inclusive. If we are to avoid 
educational blind spots in the minds of our leaders, 
this stage must be treated as a unit. For administra- 
tive convenience it may be subdivided into two sec- 
tions, calling one the high school and the other the 
college, but the single function of the subdivisions 
must not be lost sight of. The 6-3-3 plan is a step 
in the right direction but it does not go far enough. 

It is generally granted that there is little room for 
electives in the elementary stage of education; its 
curriculum is made up of the tools and fundamentals 
that everyone needs; but the same is essentially true 
also of the general-culture stage. Here the curriculum 
is made up of the fundamentals of our civilized life, 
no one of which can well be omitted by anyone aspir- 
ing to see life whole. Yet, some electives are in place 
here, as I have pointed out in the article on cur- 
ricular gaps. Those who branch off into vocational 
life before the general-culture stage is completed form 
a separate problem that is too large to be discussed 
here. 

Our eight-year elementary school is a hangover 
from our early history when social classes were taken 
for granted. It was the finishing school for the com- 
mon people. It was meant to include some contentful 
education in addition to the tools and fundamentals we 
are now assigning to the six-year elementary school. 

A point advanced in favor of the 644 plan is 
that it fits better the stages of child development than 
the 84 plan. In the 7th and 8th grades many chil- 
dren enter the period of adolescence and so do no 
longer mix well with the younger children. The 64-4 
plan places the younger children with their kind in the 
elementary school, the early adolescents with their 
kind in the high school, and the later adolescents with 
their kind in the college. Professional and higher 
edueation may then be started in the early period of 
adulthood. 

Since the efficient administration of the curriculum 
falls right in with these periods of development, the 
6-4-4 plan seems to have everything in its favor as 
compared with the 84 plan. This evidence is objec- 
tive as far as it goes, but I readily admit that it might 
go farther. Before we can get all the evidence desir- 
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able, we need to operate the 6-4-4 plan for at least 
25 years in widely seattered sections of our country. 
Then, if enough places had retained the 8-4 plan, we 
could get comparable evidence, but this evidence would 
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have to be sought largely outside of subject-matter 


tests. 

WituiaM C. RUEDIGER 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





BALANCE SCHOOL NEWS 


SysTEMATIC, complete gathering of news is essen- 
tial to the effectiveness of a high-school newspaper, 
whieh serves as an educational laboratory for its stu- 
dent staff as well as a publicity medium for its insti- 
tution. Henee, regular contact with news sources by 
staff reporters and feature writers is imperative, and 
an intelligent balance and fair, proportionate treat- 
ment of all departments and activities is necessary if 
the publication is to fulfill its role of interpreter of 
the school to its publie and its publie to the school. 

Some school newspapers devote too much space and 
prominence to certain phases of the daily program; 
others devote too little space to these activities, play 
them down, or omit reference to them entirely. The 
more formal side of education too often is neglected 
in student newspapers while the cocurricular or extra- 
curricular events sometimes get more than their fair 
share of column inches, page prominence, typographic 
display, pictorial treatment, or editorial comment. 

Educators and judges of the student press are, or 
should be, chiefly concerned whether this journalism 
project is a well-balanced medium that serves the 
entire school: its students, faculty, administrative and 
maintenance foree, school commissioners, parents, 
other taxpayers, and alumni. And if it performs this 
service adequately, it will do what every competently 
edited journal will do. It will influence, inform, and 
entertain its readers. Its coverage of coming as well 
as past news events will not be one-sided, prejudiced, 
or incomplete. It will, instead, present a true, com- 
plete, fair, and balanced picture of the entire educa- 
tional institution and proeess. 

This it ean do if its editorial staff, under the in- 
struction and guidance of a journalistically trained 
and experienced faculty adviser, will 

1, Set up a reportorial news-beat system that will as- 
sure complete coverage of routine information about all 
classes, courses, and departments, as well as social, ath- 
letic, and other cocurricular events; 

2. Oceasionally evaluate published news with the aid 
of a yardstick as well as readership surveys; 

3. Use a ‘‘future’’ book and insist that all staff writ- 
ers and editors refer to it and add to it regularly; 

4. Watch for spot (unexpected) news. Emphasize fu- 
ture tense stories rather than summaries of past events 
already known to readers; 

5. Assign special interviews, investigations, and feature 
stories to supplement the regular news runs; 


6. Encourage letters to the editor as a sample of pub- 
lie opinion and to permit democratic expression of read- 
ers’ viewpoints and experiences, 


The writer has completed a study of 74 different 
printed high-school newspapers which won top places 
in contests of two nation-wide school-press groups: 
the Columbia Scholastic Press association and the 
National Scholastic Press association. Winning pub- 
lications were issued by schools ranging in enrollment 
from 300 to more than 2,500 students. Frequency of 
issue included more than 90 per cent weeklies and 
biweeklies, besides a few delivered to readers daily 
or monthly. . 

The source of every news story was recorded; there 
were 2,136 such items, excliding personalized columns, 
pictures, editorials,:literary and specialized feature 
copy (Table 1). A distribution of six souree elassifi- 
cations with a total of 2,136 stories showed the follow- 
ing average of types of stories per paper and the per- 
centage distribution. 

TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF COVERAGE OF NEWS Sources, SHOWING 
NUMBER OF ITEMS FROM EACH SOURCE APPEARING IN 


AN ANALYSIS OF 2,136 News STorIgES COMPRISING 
ALL THE STORIES IN 74 DIFFERENT NEWSPAPERS 








Average 


pabtre Percentage 


Sources of total 





Administration 

Curricular 

Cocurricular 

Alumni 

War Activities 

Miscellaneous 
Totals 





It will be seen that news of the ecocurricular, or 
extracurricular, activities appears in these contest- 
winning papers more frequently than news from any 
other source. (Studies have been made of the amount 
of space in column inches devoted to the various 
sourees. But this research was concerned only with 
the extent to which the sourees were tapped by stu- 
dent reporters, i.e., the coverage.) 

Per paper, the cocurricular news more than equals 
all other news sources combined, with an average of 
more than 14 stories per publication. More than half 
of all stories checked were from the cocurricvlar 
souree. News of the administration, which also in- 
cludes other stories usually obtained from the ad- 
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ministrative offices, ranks second in frequency of ap- 
pearance. 

War activities, as may be expected during a war-to- 
peace transition period, ranks well up the list—in third 
place. Alumni news ranks in fourth place, and news 
of the regular classes, the curriculum side of school 
life, rates at the bottom of the list of in-school sources 
covered. About one story per paper comes from the 
miscellaneous or outside community news source. In 
most eases such stories were those of events which 
were of direct or related interest to members of the 
faeulty and student body. 

It is evident from these statistics that cocurricular 
news seems to rate of prime importance in the minds 
of those who set up the news beats, gather and write 
the news, and supervise these nationally recognized 
papers. One sees cocurricular news per paper ap- 
pearing with seven times the frequency of news of 
the more formal side of secondary education. One 
also sees news from the cocurricular souree comprising 
more than five times the percentage of any one other 
type of news among the 2,136 stories read. 

And one wonders if that is the actual balance of 
interest and stress on the part of educational au- 
thorities and program planners in the schools which 
publish these prize newssheets. One may also ques- 
tion whether this is the proper proportion and bal- 
ance of such news coverage of the American high 
school from the viewpoint of educational and journal- 
istie standards. 

The situation is further underscored by a glance 
at other figures which are not without their signifi- 
canee (Table II). 

TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHING NO ITEMS FROM 
STATED NEWS SOURCES 














Sources Percentages 
RINE. ssa iia 6 aise sco Pinta Neos 8.1 
CREPES ik cc nccesneses 16.2 
BEMGUIBROOES ccc cscwcssc's 31.0 
WAP BCTIVICIOE 6.006 ccccesas 6.7 





Among the 74 copies (of as many papers) scrutin- 
ized, it was found that 31 per cent published no news 
traceable to miscellaneous sourees; 16.2 per cent used 
no curriculum news; 8.1 per cent issued no news about 
alumni; 6.7 per cent gave no space to war-peace 
activities. 

This writer believes an average of one story per 
issue from outside sources, 4.5 per cent of all stories, 
is not an unreasonable proportion for coverage of the 
miscellaneous (outside community) news sources. He 
believes the balance among most other sources is sound 
and fair. But he seriously questions the apparent one- 
sided treatment of high-school affairs in disfavor of 
news from the curricular news front. It is his feeling 
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that this news should get at least equal coverage in the 
number and variety of stories published, if not an 
overbalance in its favor. 
JosePH C. CARTER 
DEPARTMENT OF JOURNALISM, 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
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ABRAMS, CHARLES. A Housing Program for America, 
L.I.D. Pamphlet Series. Pp. 32. League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 112 E. 19th St., New York 3. 1946, 
$0.25. 


a our housing dilemma and presents a plan to re- 
solve it. 





AULT, WARREN O. Europe in Modern Times. Pp. 859. 
D. C. Heath and Company. 1946. $5.00. 
Presents European history from the end of the Middle Ages 
through World War II and the first Assembly of the United 
Nations. Indexed. 
e 


BrEcKEs, Isaac K. ‘‘Weekday Religious Education: 
Help or Hindrance to Inter-Religious Understanding?’’ 
Human Relations Pamphlet No. 6. Pp. 31. American 
Brotherhood: The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1946. $0.10. 


A study of the effects of weekday religious education on 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish relationships. 


BLUMENFIELD, SAMUEL M. Master of Troyes: A Study 
of Rashi, the Educator. Pp. xii+208. . Published for 
the Jewish Institute of Religion, New York City, by 
—— House, 1261 Broadway, New York. 1946. 
A doctoral dissertation containing considerable source ma- 
terial. To be reviewed. 

e 


CHAVE, ERNEST J. A Functional Approach to Religious 
Education. Pp. 168. University of Chicago Press. 
1947. $2.50. 

Sets forth a functional analysis of religion and a program 
of religious education based upon this point of view. In- 
dexed. 

e 


Catalogue of Educational Motion Pictures. Pp. 29. 
Mimeographed. Film Service, Film-Sound Center, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 1947. 

Films may be borrowed or rented according to conditions 
listed in the catalogue. 
° 

Fifty Golden Years: A Series of Lectures on the Liberal 
Arts College. Pp. v+105. College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, Baltimore. 1946. 

This publication was prepared in commemoration of the 
Golden Jubilee of the college, 1895-1945. 
* 


HENDRICKS, LuTHER V. James Harvey Robinson: 
Teacher of History. Pp. xii+124. King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University. 1946. $2.00 (paper). 
“The purpose of this book is to determine and evaluate the 
part played by James Harvey Robinson in bringing about 
that shift in the aims and organization of history, as of- 
fered in colleges and secondary schools, which has marked 
20th-century education.” 


HunGATgE, THAD Lewis. Financing the Future of Higher 
Education. Pp. 310. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1946. $3.25. 

Provides an analysis of theory and practice that will aid 


in establishing fiscal policies applicable to the welfare of 
American democracy. 
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Mies, LOUELLA. One World in School: A Bibliography. 
Pp. 57. American Teachers Association, P. O. Box 271, 
Montgomery 1, Ala. 1946. $0.35; quantity rates. 
Classifies and describes publications that should aid pupils 
and teachers in meeting interracial problems. 

2 


Occupational Therapy: A Pioneering Profession. Pp. 17. 
American Occupational Therapy Association, 33 W. 
42nd St.. New York 18. 1947. 

Presents the newest developments as well as employment 
opportunities in the occupational-therapy field. 
a 


Edward Eggleston: Author 
of the Hoosier School-Master. Pp, xii+322. King’s 
Crown Press, Columbia University. 1946. $3.50. 

The biography of a gifted writer who was among the first 
to create an awareness that our native culture was both 
rich and interesting. 


RANDEL, WILLIAM PEIRCE. 


RusSELL, JOHN DALE (editor). ‘‘Problems of Faculty 
Personnel.’’? Proceedings of the Institute for Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 1946. 


Vol. XVIII. Pp. vi+146. University of Chicago 
Press. 1946. $2.00. 

o] 
SerceR, EvizABETH. The Pageant of Chinese History. 


Illustrated by Bernard Watkins. 
Green. 1947. $3.50. 

First published in 1934, the last chapter has been revised 
a second time bringing it up to date in the rapid change 
of events. An index has also been included. Written for 
young people, this colorful story of a great nation covers 
the period from 3000 B.C. to the defeat of Japan. 


Pp. 414. Longmans, 


Sixteen-Year Minimum Age for Employment. Child- 
Labor Series 16. Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment Branch, U. 8. Department of Labor. Pp. 9. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25. 1946. 
Presents a postwar goal for protection of the nation’s chil- 
dren. Revised, December, 1946. 

* 


SPAULDING, GERALDINE (editor). Cooperative Achieve- 
ment Tests for High School and College Classes and 
United States Armed Forces Institute Examinations 
(Cwilian Forms). Pp. 87. Cooperative Test Service 
of the ACE, 15 Amsterdam Ave., New York 23. 1947. 

® 


TaBA, HinDa (director). Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations. Work in Progress Series, Intergroup Edu- 
cation in Cooperating Schools. Pp. viii+67. ACE, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6. 1947. $1.00. 


THURSTON, HENRY W. The Education of Youth as Citi- 
zens: Progressive Changes in Our Aims and Methods. 
Pp. 154. Richard R. Smith, 120 E. 39th St., New 
York 16. 1946. $3.50. 

A book for students in normal schools and colleges during 
their courses in the social studies and for teachers of social 
Studies in primary, secondary and normal schools, and nor- 
mal colleges. 

* 


TruMAN, N. E. (translator). Oedipus the King by 
Sophocles. Pp. xii+88. Hobson Book Press, 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York. 1946. 

The translator has used rhymed tetrameter as the form 
best suited to represent the tension and speed of the dia- 


logue. For the choral lines a variety of verse structure 
has been used. 
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UuicH, Rosert. Conditions of Civilized Living. Pp. 
251. E. P. Dutton and Company. 1946. $3.75. 
Asserting his belief that the future stability of the world 
is dependent on the result of the conflict between national- 
ism and the political self-expression of the people, the 
author has outlined a philosophy for our times. 


YAHRAES, HERBERT. ‘‘Rheumatic Fever: Childhood’s 
Greatest Enemy.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet 126. Pp. 
31. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16. 1947. $0.10. 


Prepared in co-operation with the American Council on 
Rheumatic Fever of the American Heart Association. 


VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


We secure better positions for college and university 


teachers and administrators. Where you learn of 


ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 
Send to New York Office for enrollment blank S 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Office 1113) 
535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 17 
Corresponding Agencies: 


Kimball Bidg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hanees good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 














TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association. 

HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens cea Flushing, N. Y. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 











A DISTINGUISHED SERIES OF 
VOLUMES IN DUCATION 


Modern 


HIS outstanding series of texts in Edu- 
cation, developed under experienced 
editorship, has rapidly achieved promi- 

The Series as a whole combines 

the two essential features of fine scholarship 

and practical teachability. Each volume is an 


nence. 





Volumes in the Series 


Educating America’s Children. Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum and Methods. By 
Fay ApAms. $3.75 

Child Psychology and Development. By 


Louis P. THorpe. $4.50 

Educational Psychology. By WENDELL 
W. Cruze. $3.50 

Mental Hygiene in Education. 3y 


Ernest W. Tikas and BArRNEy Katz. $3.25 
Principles and Techniques of Guidance. 
3y D. WeEtTy LEFEVER, ARCHIE M. TURRELL 
and Henry I. WerTzEL. $3.50 

A History of Education. By JAmrs MUL- 
HERN. $4.50 

The Philosophy of American Education. 
By JoHn T. WAHLQUIST. $3.50 


Volumes in Preparation 
Public School Administration. 
Sears. $4.50 

An Introduction to American Education. 
By Joun T. WAHLQUIST. $3.75 

Tests and Measurements in Education. 
By D. WEttTy LEFEVER. 

Secondary School Education. By ARcHI- 
BALD W. ANDERSON and ORIN GRAFF. 


By J. B. 





Forward-looking 


_this notable series has 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. 15 East 26th Street. NY.10 


Ceachable 


important contribution and follows the most 
up-to-date, forward-looking trends in modern 
education. Three new texts have been added 
to this series during the past year and there 
are more in preparation. 


Commended by Leading Educators 


Professor Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford University, says of 
A HISTORY OF EDUCATION by Mulhern, “A good book 

. . you have sensed the needs of the times and met them in 
a very readable and scholarly manner.” Of the Wahlquist 
volume on THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION, School and Society states, “Out of a rich background, 
the Dean of the School of Education, the University of Utah, 
has broken new ground in this volume. . . . The treatment is 
clear, readable, not biased, not propagandistic.” Hundreds of 
similar comments testify to the quality of the texts in this 
series and to the fact that they are a growing force and factor 
in the field of education. 


Adopted by Leading Institutions 


The volumes in the Series have achieved an enviable list 
of adoptions in over 300 colleges, universities, and normal 
schools, including such institutions as Stanford, Yale, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Michigan State, Trinity, New York Uni- 
versity. Thousands of the volumes have been purchased for 
professional reference. 
<q ERNEST 

W. TIEGS 







Editors of this 


Series and 
The educators under LOUIS P. 
THORPE 


whose expert guidance 
7 







been developed are 
Ernest W. Tiegs, Dean of 
University College, and 
Professor of Education, 
and Louis P. Thorpe, 
Professor of Education and Psychol- 
ogy, both at the University of South- 
ern California. As administrators and 
teachers of long standing at this uni- 
versity, they have directed the train- 
ing of educators in one of the largest 
departments of its kind in this coun- 
try. Both editors have contributed 
widely to educational journals. 
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